BANAIYAN TO THE SEA

would come running up with some small creature to go into
my killing-bottle and, not infrequently, some fairy-tale
about it.

One day a podgy white slug - a repellent creature which
lives in the nostrils of a camel till she sneezes it out - was
brought along with the remark, 'It is this small creature
that has brought camels to the service of man. But for it,
the camel would have been as wild as the fox and the gazelle,
fit only to be hunted and eaten.'

Another day it was a sand-spider of the kind that had
woven a web over the footmarks of the Prophet when he fled
before the infidels, so deceiving his pursuers and saving him.

My companions were ever punctilious about prayer,
especially Salih, who would in the mid-afternoon look up:

'Is it the hour of prayer, Sahib ?'

'After half an hour,'1 I would say, looking at my watch
and pointing to some pastures ahead. Halts for prayer
were indeed determined where possible by the presence of
camel grazing. Towards the day's end the party was
usually stretched out over a mile or more so that my
companions on the march would pray in twos and threes
wherever they happened to find themselves, and not all
together in line as for the camp prayer.

The camel went away grazing as her master made his
devotions and ten minutes later there would be shouts of
'Hir-r-r' (trilled) * Shorn? followed by her name. She would
look up and wait, statuesquely, for him to come and fetch
her; 'Muh Muti or *Ra ra ra* (rolled) are calls for an unled
camel getting out of line on the march.

1 The word 'hour' is meaningless to these Badawin. The only unit of
time smaller than a day is the interval between prayers. Generally speaking,
time is expressed in terms of distance.
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